











THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 


Personal Coaching 


Essentials of Writing Techniques 


Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 


*Juvenile Book Writing Advanced Poetics 
© a 


Article Writing bd Novel Writing 
Advanced Article Criticism e 


*Filler and Short Feature *Market Study 
é & 


Editorial Writing News Writing 
e e 


Practical English Advanced Practical English 
*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 
Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ervice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘’technique.’” We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Stories Articles Verse Criticism—$!.00 for each 
Novelettes Novels poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
Constructive thoughts about your price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
whole story organization, material, than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 





style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but a 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any menuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$10.00 for a one- 
act drama, or for the first act of @ 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Now Leading Author 
A. E 


the all-time greats in s01- 


Van Vogt, one of 
ence fiction, author of five 
published books, scores of 
stories and mnovelettes, 
writes: “The Palmer Course 
is excellent It was a 


milestone in my career. 


New Writer Succeeds 
“After only six lessons 
I sold my first article, 
then re-wrote it and sold 
it to another publication, 
and recently adapted it 
for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and en- 
couragement.’’—E. N. Hal- 
burnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Here's How Palmer 
Students are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success Compare With These? 


Editor Praises Palmer 

I had never written a 
line before starting the 
Palmer course, yet start 
ed to market my articles 
after the first lessons 
Now I can't write fast 
enough to keep up with 
sales of my articles 
Hugh G. Jarman, Mon- 
treal. (Mr. Jarman 1s nou 
editor of a Canadian 
magazine) 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
Study training can help you, send for 
free sample lesson and free book, ‘The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ which 
explains Palmer's unique 
method of training for 
highest pay in a// fields: 
short stories, novels, mys- 
teries, radio scripts, fea- 





Approved 
for 


Veterans 











ture articles. Send today. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 
Member National Home Study Council 
Desk K-70, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
es i meee teal Smeal meme 
FREE PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 
Est. 1917 
Desk K-70, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Please send me free book and lesson § 
| explaining how Palmer home-study train 
ing may help me to increase my income 
from writing. Conhdential. No salesman 
| will call 
Mr 


[xis 


| City Zone State 
Please print clearly 
Veterans: Check here (  ) 
ceed coal Semietll — noe — ee 


I 
l 
Address | 
J 


First Sale Pays for 

Course 

‘I had previously taken 
two writing courses with- 
out success. Now, after 
enrolling with Palmer, I 
have received a check for 
my first sale (short story, 
to Capper's Weekly),”’ 
Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


You Learn at Home 
As a Palmer student, you receive: 


interesting, practical instruction; in- 
genious devices to make learning easier: 
individual coaching by 


writers who go over your own material 


professional 


and guide you step by step. You learn 
by writing, doing actual writing assign- 
ments in the privacy of your own home. 
Thus you develop your own individual 
writing style. You save time and effort 
in preparing for success. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 

Palmer Institute is an approved school, 
a member of the National Home Study 
Council, and is endorsed by such famous 
authors as Katharine Newlin Burt, Keith 
Monroe, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Ger- 
trude Atherton, and Rupert 
Hughes writes: “I have found Palmer 
Institute's Instruction material most in- 
teresting, intelligent and heipful.”’ 


others. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 


A JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO WRITE 





Volume 75 June, 1950 Number 6 
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Published monthly by Wrirer’s MONTHLY, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
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Material! for this department, if a 


ted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 


tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 
All material must be double-spaced. Unavailable items cannot be returned. 














W A N T E D agents everywhere 


to sell magazine subscriptions. 
Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, 














Indiana. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed, 
thet will carry your manuscript in good con- 
dition—20 going-out envelopes (size 4'/, x 10%) 
and 20 coming-back envelopes (size 4'/g x 9'/2) 
or 40 envelopes (either size) 


$1.00 postpaid 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderately priced courses offer 
just what you are seeking—constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems: have won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: are 
selling their material to leading 
magazines. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Here’s my method of putting 
more realism into dramatic fic- 
tional scenes. Whenever I find a 
newspaper pix that particularly 
stirs me, I clip it and file it in 
a scrapbook. Then when the time 
comes for me to describe the 
scene of a murder or an accident; 
the look on the face of a con- 
demned man or a_ starry-eyed 
bride, I go through my pictures 
until I find one that fits what I 
want to write about. In this way 
my imagination is supplemented 
by a photographic record of what 
actually might have happened. 

One of my biggest aids in this 
line is the condensed version of 
Weegee’s “Naked City”, which 
sells for a small sum. For those 
who have never seen the book, it 
is filled with outstanding pictures 
taken by a topnotch newspaper 
photographer. These pictures are 
representative of life in New 
York; life in the raw. The scenes 
cover everything from the Bowery 
to a night at the opera; from 
kids sleeping on a tenement fire 
escape to the swooners at a Sina- 
tra broadcast; from murder to 
love on the beach. 


Try this method of obtaining 
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realism in your stories—exactly 
what the editors are looking for. | | tHe CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Re E.R: | FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


Today’s mail brought my first AWRITING CAREER 


check for my efforts in creative 


writing. The story I sold was a Here is a chance to learn to write 
by writing under the personal direc- 


character sketch of my husband’s tion of successful writers and editors. 
The Magazine Institute, a private 


grandmother; the right market school completely owned and operated 
by editors and writers, offers practical 


proved to a comparatively new instruction in short story and article 
writing. You work in your own home, 


church publication. My thanks on your own time. 


goes to its editor who rejected my Dray cenignennt ves eben le 


 * turned with detailed criticism. Ex- 
story in its first form, and took perienced writers patiently correct your 


: . work and help develop your style to 
the time to write me a personal suit the demands of the modern maga- 


: ~ zine market. You ask all the questions 
letter with suggestions as to how you like, As your ability grows you 
; ; get a chance to concentrate on the 
it might be made acceptable for x of Gas jae te bane, 
publication. Taking myself in features, short sketches, and so forth. 
hand, I buckled down to writing FREE CATALOGUE 


over again a story which I had Writers themselves active in the 
i magazine field help you find your 
considered pretty good. The check best outlets, often suggest markets 
—— a . you might never have heard of. Send 
isnt large, but it certainly has the coupon today for the free cata- 
d heon to tits beni log which tells you 
rove a n to 18 eginner. ow you may get ‘ 
P 8 started toward a Veterans: 
—D. H. writing career. This course 
approved for 


THE MAGAZINE veterans’ 
INSTITUTE, Inc. training 














Keeler’s Review is now the 
Dept. 476-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Hotel & Restaurant Operator, Reckotalier Center, New York 20, N.Y. 

254 Central Tower, San Fran- (_—_——= = == == ses o 


cisco 3, Calif. Harry Wood, Fea- THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 476-B, Rockefeller Plaza 


ture Editor, ony? “Our magazine Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
is circulated primarily in the Please send catalog, no obligation, to: 
eleven Western states and its con- 
tent is built, for the most part, 
around this circulation.” 

One of my manuscripts sent to 
City Girl, Chicago, IIl., has never 
been returned nor acknowledged. 
A letter of inquiry addressed to 
Shirley Chapper, Literary Editor, 


\ 


(Confidential. o salesman will 


f) Chek here if eligible under G. I. 
1 
call 


) 














PERSONALIZED 


JEWETRY 


Bracelets 
Pendants 
ins 


Rings 


Each piece individually designed. Made 
by hand. These unique attractive articles 
may be had for as little as $7.50. 


HAGENS HANDCRAFT 
SERVICE 


_ 93 Clarendon Sir. 
Springfield 0 Massachusetts 





WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 
The Scorpion, True Detective 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines 
My students—-WRITING AND SLANT 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications 


Price 


$175.00 
250.00 
495.00 


ped a NEW—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAI ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAI 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 
No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAL—whas ever before t made by 
a SELLING WRITER RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only." 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4. OHIO 


I have develo 


been 
AND 
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was forwarded to San Francisco, 
then returned to me by postmas- 
ter, marked “Unknown.” — H. J. 


There is a radio program called 
“The Fountain of Facts” which 
is given every Thursday evening 
over radic station KYW, Phila- 
delphia 3, Penna. One can send 
in a question on any given sub- 
ject. If the questions are used, an 
award of $2 is given. If the ques- 
tion stumps the experts, a West- 
inghouse Table Model Radio is 
awarded to the contestant. 

—T. J. M. 

A number of magazines now 
offer feature departments com- 
posed of humorous signs. The 
Hudson Newsletter pays $5 for all 
acceptable signs and names pub- 
lished. Clever cottage names are 
wanted. Two examples already 
printed were: “Liars’ Lair” —a 
fishing camp, and “Under Par” 
—a home for aged and broken 
down golfers. The type of hu- 
morous sign desired is indicated 
by this example: Sign of a Denver 
watch repairman: “We Fix Sick 
Ticks.” Address contributions to 
“Signs and Names” Department. 

Also printed by The Hudson 
Newsletter typographical 
errors and “daffynitions.” Send all 
mail to Editor James A. Rowe, 
Hudson Reporter, The 


are 


Your 








NOW ... Jack Woodford tells you 
HOW TO GET YOUR WRITING PUBLISHED 


You sweat and slave and drip blood to 
get that manuscript into shape. Then you 
ship it off to a publisher. It comes back. 
Again and again it comes back. Is the 
manuscript at fault? Sometimes. But 
most likely, says Jack Woodford, it comes 
back because you’re unknown and unpub- 
lished . . . because the Loud Literary 
Lamas — who think they know it all — 
can’t recognize what the public will like 
and pay for. 

In “The Loud Literary Lamas of New 
York” Woodford tells why a _ turn-down 
by a publisher could be the luckiest break 
of your life! He shows how many pub- 
lishers can actually ruin a writer before 
he gets started. He proves that if you 
really have something on the ball — some- 
thing the public wants — you can literally 
thumb your nose at the publishing frater- 
nity and still make a lot of money from 
your writing. 

No other writer in America would dare 
write, and release for publication, the 
startling facts in this book. If you think 











WHO IS JACK WOODFORD? 
Jack Woodford is the only 
American writer of books for 
writers who actually makes 
his living as a writer. Wood- 
ford has written fifty-two 
novels and four books on 


Jack Woodford has been daring before, 
“you ain’t seen nothing’! Run, do not 
walk, to your nearest bookstore for a 
copy of “The Loud Literary Lamas of New 
York.”” It’s dynamite! Or, fill in and 
mail the coupon below and we'll ship you 


writing, the most famous of 


which is “Trial and Error.”’ the book at once. $2.50. VANTAGE PRESS, 


Inc., 35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 
SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON 


a eae ee teu 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. WM 
35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Please send me ______ copies of Jack Woodford’s new book, The Loud 
Literary Lamas of New York. I will pay the postman $2.50 each, plus 
postage. 


. _ Check here if you send payment 
SAVE POSTAGE (] with coupon and we'll pay postage 


STATE 
[1] Iam working on ams. ([) I have at least one unsold ms. 


(Note: Mr. Woodford has asked to request this information for a survey he is 
making. You need not answer, of course, unless you choose to.) 
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Classified Advertising Rates: 7 a line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five avera 

words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
preceding month. Rates for Display Adver- 


tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 


CALIFORNIA 








Frienvty, Expert HELP. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo- 
rated; writer's personality and style retained. 
21 years’ satistactory service to world-wide 
clientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
comparing. Irma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St., STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943). 
CONNECTICUT 


MANuscrRipt TyPiInGc: Minor corrections. 50¢ 
a thousand words. Neat and punctual. RUTH 
WOLLENBERG, 69 Goodwill Ave., Meriden, 
Conn. 


ILLINOIS ~ 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed, 45¢ per thousand; 
Minor corrections; carbon free. IsaBEL HINES, 
Box 148, Newton, Illinois. 
ACCURATE TYPING. 50c per thousand words. 
One carbon. Reasonable rates for poetry, 
shorts, etc. 903 W. Beardsley, 
Champaign, 


FINCHAM, 
Illinois. 


INDIANA 


EXPERIENCED in preparation of author's man- 
uscripts, including expert typing. Typing 
alone, 50¢ rt 1000 words. EDNA HERRON, 
124 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, 50¢ per thousand; minor 
corrections; one carbon. ALMA M. MORGAN, 
P. O. Box 95, Peru, Indiana. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Free carbon and cover 
ages. Mailed flat, 50¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 
OKE, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 6, 
Indiana. 


KENTUCKY 
TyPinG Service -— Manuscripts, articles, 
legal, letters, form letters, labels, reports, 
poetry, fillers, jokes; also ADDRESSING and 
stufhing. By an expert. Quick, dependable, 
reasonable. Rates on request References. 
Mary Lee KAgEMMERLE, Rt. 9, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


MAINE 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 50¢ per thousand; minor 
corrections; free carbon. Mrs. F. J. RopsHAw, 
24 E. Metcalf, Brunswick, Maine. 
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Hudson Newsletter, 431 Howard 
St., Detroit 31, Mich. A national 
publication, Hudson Newsletter is 
issued monthly. 

Another good reliable market 
for humorous signs is Tide. Typi- 
cal sign offered in Tide is this one 
from a Cape May City, N. J., sea- 
side cafe: “Try our Arline Judge 
cocktail — after each drink you 
feel like a new man.” Tide pays 
$2.50 for each sign printed. Ad- 
dress items to “Flotsam & Jetsam” 
Dept., Tidings Page, Tide, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Tide also pays $5 for each idea 
accepted for the “Cross Country 
Ideas” Dept. This feature is de- 
voted pmmarily to ideas which 
can be used on a limited or a 
regional basis by any company, 
large or small. These ideas should 
be in the fields of advertising, 
marketing and public relations. 
About eight of these ideas are 
used we¢kly. Address items to 
“Cross Country Ideas” Editor, 
Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. — c. v. m. 


David C. Olson, editor of 
Youth Today and Search (Sun- 
day school papers of the Swedish 
Baptist Church, Baptist Confer- 
ence Press, 912 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, IIl.), had this to say 
about second rights: 

“At the Evangelical Press Asso- 
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ciation meeting in Chicago re- 
cently, the subject of second rights 
was aired in a session attended by 
editors of Light and Life Press, 
Winona Lake, Ind., Gospel Pub- 
lishing House, Springfield, Mo., 
and other paper. Consensus was 
against using second rights until 
twelve months after first appear- 
ance, and then only with the 
approval of the first publishers.” 

I have found it quite profitable 
to sell second rights to short stories 
— sometimes receiving more for 
second rights than I did for first 
rights. 

However, it is “ticklish” busi- 
ness, as some publishers are dead 


set against buying second rights, 
and others buy all rights and do 
your 


not allow you to _ re-sell 
scripts elsewhere. 

If you have written permission 
from editors, then go ahead—but 
proceed with caution! —R. J. w. 

When an article of mine is 
accepted I write up a short synop- 
sis of its contents for my local 
newspaper. In this way I always 
get publicity and material to fat- 
ten up my scrapbook. My last 
story, which appeared in Profit- 
able Hobbies magazine, interested 
the press to such a degree that 
they sent to my home for an inter- 
view a committee of three, includ- 
ing a photographer, and so the 





TYPING AND REVISING 
MICHIGAN 


MANuScRIPT TYPING: 50¢ per 1000; minor 
corrections; carbon. JULIA C. ALDRIDGE, 
16811 Rosemont, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


MISSOURI 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED: neatly and accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 40¢ per 
1000 words. EL_veT BLOOMFIELD, 3741 Walnut 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Expert MS. TypPING, all ‘‘extras’’, 40¢ per 
1000; poetry, 1¢ line; prompt service. EULA 
WolLFE, 610 Indiana, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


Your MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. 50¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections. MILDRED BETZLER, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N. Y 


OKLAHOMA 


Worp-By-Worp and general criticism of your 
manuscripts. Staff includes writers with 
metropolitan newspaper and college teaching 
backgrounds, poet, expert typist. Photostories a 
specialty. Reasonable rates. MARK STRONG 
& AssociATES, Stillwater, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED promptly, neatly and 
accurately, 50¢ per thousand words. Book or 
novel-length MSS. MarGaret SCHOCK, Box 
584, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 






































ARTHUR WILSON Associates, Box $1, Sun- 
bury, Penna. PUBLICATION COUNSELORS. 
LITERARY SERVICES and Prices . . . Market- 
ing Advice, Publication Advice, and General 
Criticism in literary field, at three dollars for 
100 standard pages, 84x11 .. . Rewrites and 
Ghost Writing, twenty cents a page . . . Copy 
Reading and Proof heoding. fifteen cents a 
age . . . Special Research and Services in 
-anguages, Social and Natural Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Commercial Subjects, Music, by con- 
tract . . . ARTHUR WILSON ASSOCIATES offer 
you the advantage of fifteen years of success- 
ful experience in editing and writing for pub- 
lication . . . All manuscripts must be accomp- 
anied by return postage. 





Usep Books AND Courses ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 





WHERE To SELL MAGAZINE ArTicLes (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, $350, postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BRowN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Waiter’ s s RECORD Boox. A complete, chrono- 
logical record of your manuscripts, where 
sent, costs, editor's comments, etc. One 
Dollar Postpaid. AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SYN 
DICATF, 818 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
AuTHons IN TROUBLE? Blocked? Not sell 
in, I give honest, constructive, sympathetic 
ip. ARY MAIN, 76 Charles Street, New 
York City 14. 


SELF- -INSTRUCTION Courses in Writing Fic- 
tion and Articles. Particulars Free. WILL 
HeIDEMAN, Dept. WM, New Ulm, Minn. 


RESEARCH Service. Send roblems for quo- 
tation. Thorough. Reasonab! W. HALL, 
601 So. Vermont, Los pa we % Cali fornia. 


WRITERS — 
ings. Literary Coach, Moderate rates. 
ING WaTeRS FarM, Huntington, Mass. 


Artistic and healthful surround- 
LAUGH- 


““MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION,’’ $1.00. 
Vital, useful facts. Order promptly, and 
receive as GIFT, your Personal HANDWRITING 
ANALYSIS; ask 3 questions — use ink. CHAR- 
ACTER ANALYSIS SERVICE, 2022 Jefferson, 
Eatonton, Georgia. 
CONSIDERING STARTING A LOcaL PAPER? Send 
$1.00 for booklet, ‘““STaRTING A COMMUNITY 
PaPer’’, outlining plan of procedure. FrepD 
LAMSON, ed i, 33 West 16th St., New 
York 11, N. 
LET US. PRINT your ‘books, 
lications, stationery, etc. Quality work at 
lowest possible cost. Free price list. ADAMS 
Aggro Dept. WM, 30 W. Washington 
.C chicago. 2, Hl. 


of bound volumes of “Writer's 
for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 

1926. 50c per vol. Address 
Dept. T, Springfield 3, 


pamph lets, " pub- 


ran LEARANCE 
MONTHLY, 
1924, 1925, 
Writer's MONTHLY, 
Mass. 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 
Profitable, Personal Guidance 
from Script to Sales: 
. Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, 
articles, plays, poems, etc. 
- World-wide contacts with leading pub- 
lishers, television and movie studios. 

- Creative editing. . Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-2 5 77th St., Jackson Heights, New York 





BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Novels, Religious Books, 
published on a NEW PLAN. 
POETRY BOOKS $129.50 
WRITE 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second, Dallas 10, Texas 
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story of my life appeared in the 
press. The amusing part is that 
I haven’t done anything great or 
wonderful at all, but apparently 
the press likes to write up a bit of 
local color. Why not try this stunt 
yourself? — J. v. M. 

One of the most plentiful and 
richest of all sources of raw ma- 
terial for the members of the 
writing profession are the mem- 
bers of the human race; and yet 
they are the most neglected of 
sources. Your family, your neigh- 
bors, your friends, and yes, even 
you yourself are characters in 
their own right. 

Are you stuck in trying to 
figure out the reaction of a pet 
character of yours to a certain 
situation? Ask the people you 
know, who somehow correspond 
to your character, about their 
reaction to such a situation. You’ll 
find the answers they will give 
you—while being literary 
masterpieces or the exact solution 
for which you’ve been searching 
—extremely helpful to you when 
you formulate your character's 
decision on paper. 

As for humor writing, there 
are no finer models than people. 
We all have our little funny traits 
and habits—our own reactions to 
the various problems that go to 
make up this complex life of ours. 


not 
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Pattern your humor after real 
life situations, and you’ll start 
writing more salable material. 

When you write people—people 
will start reading you!—s. s. 


During my many years’ exper- 
ience as a writer, I have learned 
a number of tricks of the trade 
that have simplified my work, 
which I am glad to pass on to 
other writers for what they are 
worth. 

If, like me, you write the first 
draft of stories, articles and poems 
in longhand, and scratch paper 
is a problem, go back through 
your files and select the carbon 
copies of those stories which have 
appeared in print, and of which 
you have printed copies, and use 
the blank side of this paper for 
that first draft. 

You will find this paper more 
satisfactory than the ordinary 
scratch paper since it is of a 
better grade. Pencil marks are 
easily erased and do not smear 
and smudge as is often the case 
when cheaper paper is used. 

If you lack a  filing-cabinet, 
very satisfactory files can be made 
by securing discarded shirt boxes 
from a men’s clothing store. They 
may be had for the asking, and 
are of the right size to accom- 
modate your manuscripts, bond 
paper and the like, when laid 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching hew to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written mil- 
lions of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hundreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. WM, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn, 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


whe are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, : meee every day. The — way to 
write for pa: previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAI No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MEMBER THE NAM 
MILDRED | iL REID'S WRITERS COLONY 
For a profitable vacation with priv. instr., room, 
meals. For proof that I can practice what I teach 
RE MEMBER THE NOVE laa DEVIL’S 
HANDMAIDENS” for refere 
— mLECHMICAL "LIBRARY 
wares: E'S HO 


WRITERS: LEA EARN 
MI LoRED REID. Northbrook, LA 
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SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 


(Expires August |, 1950) 


WRITER'S MONTHLY, six months 
(to new subscribers) .... 


WRITER'S MONTHLY (six months) 
with the following: 


$1.00 


"The Technique of Play Writing” 
“Editorials and Editorial Writing” 
“News and Newswriting™ 

“The Art of Public Speaking” 
"Writing for Vaudeville’ 

"French and Russian Short-Story 


Masterpieces’ 


On orders to Canada 
add 25c postage 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Dept. T, Springfield 3, Mass. 





are efing Cards 


al a thors 
Cards and Daper 
Your Own Poem 


Wluminate dE 


rite to J taf f Artist of 


Pett 


Springfield d 3 Massachusetts 
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flat in the box, as well as many 
of the magazines and periodicals 
containing your published stories. 
Now, get some adhesive tape—the 
kind used by your family doctor 
—one-half inch or more in width. 
Cut this in lengths to hold the 
amount of printing needed for 
your labels, and stick on the end 
or side of the box, depending on 
which is the first to meet your 
eye in the storage space used. 
Print in ink on this the contents 
of the various boxes such as, ““Un- 
finished Manuscripts,” “Poems,” 
“Published Material.” The latter 
may be classified “Adult,” “In- 
termediate,” “Juniors,” and such. 

These boxes may be stored in 
any closet or out-of-the-way nook. 
You will know at a glance where 
to find the material you seek and 
precious hours of often fruitless 
rummaging through shelves or 
cabinet drawers may be saved 
The advantage of the adhesive 
over the ordinary gummed paper 
is that it is just that—adhesive. 
It does not come loose from 
dampness and it does not curl or 
crack in dry atmosphere. It is 
easily applied and your printing 
shows up nicely on its white sur- 
face. I like, also, to record the 
month and the 
was filed away, thus giving me 
an additional clue as to the con- 
tents of the box.—m. c. J. 
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Writing the Scientific Report 


HIGH EXECU- 
TIVE in a chemical concern once 
confessed to me that he owed his 
success, not to unusual technical 
ability, but to a knack for clear 
explanation. He could make his 


superiors understand what he had 
done by writing it up, he said, and 
they saw its value. Other men, 
whose laboratory work was of 
equal value, lost out because they 
couldn’t report their ideas so well. 
The moral to this is that even the 


scientist should learn to write! 
Many large concerns — includ- 
ing government research labora- 
tories -— employ professional 
writers to aid their researchers in 
the preparation of reports. These 


writers find their chief task in 


Lee E. Holt 


correcting the most elementary 
mistakes, which the researcher, if 
he had any knowledge, should 
never have made. Often, for in- 
stance, the purpose or objective 
of an elaborate investigation has 
to be ferreted out of the report 
from reams of confused explana- 
tion, analysis of results, and 
apology. But everyone should 
know that a good report opens 
with a clear-cut, precise statement 
of the aims and objectives of the 
work, and that there should be no 
apologies. The results, too, are 
frequently buried deep; yet these 
should appear after the aims and 
objectives, at the start, and should 
be highlighted vividly with a 
statement of their probable con- 
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sequences. After all, a report isn’t 
a detective story! If scientists 
could 


principles there would be little 


master these two _ basic 

need for professional assistance. 
It is perhaps natural that a man 

difficult 


series of tests, lasting for months, 


who has carried out a 
should view his work chronologi- 
cally and write it up that way. 
But what a poor report such a 
presentation makes! The reader 
of the report is not interested in a 
play-by-play account of the labor 

like the reporting of a prize 
but in its meaning and 
Stand back! Get 


Approach the sub- 


fight 
importance. 
perspective! 
ject as though you knew nothing 
about it and had to answer the 
most obvious and _ compelling 
questions first of all! The suspense 
is not usually in the narrative, but 
in the upshot and meaning. 

As a matter of fact, scientific 
workers should take a tip from 
workers in the humanities. They 
should relegate the detailed sub- 
stantiating items to an appendix 
where they will constitute a per- 
manent record but will not bog 
down the busy executive who is 
trying to get at the essence of the 
to gain com- 
mand of all the details. The body 
of the state the 


aims, and objectives, and the re- 


work rather than 


should 


report 


sults of the investigation in the 
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first section. It should then briefly 
and clearly summarize the high- 
lights of the work, presenting only 
those facts which are of prime 
importance to an understanding 
of the results, and in conclusion 
it should recapitulate the results 
and, 
their 


perhaps, speculate about 
consequences and about 
what should be done next. Re- 
member that busy readers read 
only the opening and the close of 
reports — so put the meat there! 

Many scientists, however, bristle 
with psychological defense mech- 
anisms against the professional 
writer’s approach to report writ- 
ing. They simply refuse to make 
the life of their reader any easier. 
They argue that, if he is worth his 
scientific salt, all he will need will 
be the facts, even though em- 
bodied in endless graphs and tab- 
ulations. A clear and_ simple 
explanation, they say, is inevitably 
a falsification and an insult to the 
scientist’s integrity. Nonsense! I 
have seen a highly trained special- 
ist throw down a lengthy prog- 


ress report with profane disgust, 


though it was on a subject he 
understood infinitely better than 
the writer himself. He simply 
hadn’t the time to wade through 
its involutions to find out what it 
meant! Do you suppose that its 
author’s work was fully appre- 
ciated? 





Writing A Scientific Report 


Ideally, of course, the man who 
writes the report ought to do the 
work of simplification and inter- 
pretation himself. . Surprisingly 
enough, this process, if followed 
through sincerely, can actually 
contribute to the scientific value 
and accuracy of the research. 
Basic errors in reasoning and or- 
ganization will be made imme- 
diately evident by a well organized 
report. And it sometimes appears 
that the man who writes a poor 
report is poor as a scientist also. 
His clumsy and stupid report is 
clumsy and stupid because un- 
consciously he is trying to cover 
up the shortcomings of his experi- 
mental method. Scientific integ- 
rity? Scientific fiddelsticks! One 
worker’s garbled report of a set of 
tests revealed the fact, after it 
had been straightened out by a 
professional writer, that he had 
completed only two of the three 
tests he should have carried out, 
and so had no right to draw the 
conclusions he had come to. 
Frequently, however, if a worker 
is conscientious, he will discover 
such blunders for himself while 
slaving at the “useless deskwork” 
of report writing—blunders which 
he can then set right before his 
supervisor discovers them. 

A common failing of report 
writers is that they take too much 
for granted. Not in technical 














knowledge, of which their readers 
(unlike the magazine audience) 
can be presumed to have enough, 
but in simple matters like the 
statement of the precise conditions 
under which a test was conducted. 
Sometimes the results of a bit of 
research are quite unintelligible 
to the careful reader because the 
report fails to make clear how the 
results were obtained. The good 
report writer must therefore have 
an unfailing instinct for just the 
right amount of detail; omit the 
obvious (“the voltage was meas- 
ured with a voltmeter .. .”) but 
never take a point for granted 
concerning which there can be 
reasonable question. 

Of course, there are such mat- 
ters, too, as spelling, sentence 
structure, and grammar in which 
even skilled scientists and techni- 
cians are notoriously incompetent. 
The point here is to be tolerant 
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and to learn from _ secretaries, 
typists, 


books. One opinionated engineer 


dictionaries, and text- 
argued an entire morning in de- 
fense of the 
phrases as “the, second, dial is set 
.”’ An English teacher 
had told him to set off non-re- 
strictive modifiers with commas, 
and he had developed a complex 
on the subject! One would like 
to get one’s hand on that teacher 
of English! 

The most important rule, then, 


commas in such 


full scale . . 


for the harrassed scientist, sitting 
down at his desk to draw up his 
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final report after months of care- 
ful work, is the rule that applies 
to writing of every kind: Keep 
your eye on the reader. Do every- 
thing you can to write from his 
point of view. Make it possible 
for him to discover quickly and 
easily what your work has been 
about, what its value is, and how 
you carried it out. After all, even 


such a mundane thing as a tech- 
nical report has the elements of a 


work of art. Emphasis, proportion, 
and organization are all-important 
amd can make the difference be- 
tween recognition and oblivion. 


An Untapped Reservoir 


Frederick A. Woodress 


HERE IS AN 
untapped reservoir of ideas for 


the nonfiction writer on every 


if you take the trouble to uncover 
these leads. 


Any campus has the _ poten- 


university campus! 

No matter whether you are a 
resident of the university town 
who never attended college or a 
newly arrived freshman student, 
you will find your school fertile 
ground for article ideas — that is, 


tialities for countless interviews, 
how-to-do articles and reports on 
new research projects. One pro- 
fessor may be one of the foremost 
authorities in the nation on a 
particular subject; another may 
edit a national publication in your 
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own backyard. Both are good 
sources for articles. 

Since the professors who are 
authorities in their respective 
fields write articles about their 
latest discoveries and theories for 
the scholarly technical journals 
read only by members of the same 
field, you will have little competi- 
tion in writing about these same 
subjects on a free-lance basis for 
magazines and newspapers. 

Being right on the spot in the 
hometown naturally gives you an 
edge over the professional free- 
lance writers in the large metro- 
politan areas, and the professors 
may be more agreeable to helping 


a hometown person translate their 
discoveries into readable articles 


for the popularized press. The 
professors will be grateful to you 
for all the free publicity you give 
them — unless you fail to check 
your facts with them very care- 
fully before submitting the manu- 
scripts. Once you are on good 
terms with them, you will have an 
easier time writing each subse- 
quent article. 

Campus extra-curricular activi- 
ties are often a fine field for 
potential articles. Sometimes a 
drama group may try a stage 
effect which would be news to the 
theatre world; or possibly a 
camera club has worked out a 
new process about which readers 
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of the photography magazines 
would be interested in learning. 

At Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, this writer sug- 
gested that the Antioch Motion 
Picture Advisory Council, a group 
which produces its own movies 
and shows film classics to the stu- 
dent body, might make a salable 
article. The editors of Theatre 
Arts agreed, saying go ahead on 
the query. The article came out 
a few months later. 

Unusual aspects that make your 
nearby college different from the 
others is worth investigating for 
article possibilities. An example 
of this kind is the Stephens Col- 
lege trips to various parts of the 
United States and Mexico; or the 
Ohio university which conducted 
summer theatre courses in a 
traveling Showboat on the Ohio 
River. The writer adapted the 
story of Antioch’s unique “co-op 
work-and-study plan” to the jour- 
nalism field and sold the article to 
Editor & Publisher. 

Assuming you are the resident 
of a university town and have the 
urge to carry out the writer’s 
suggestions, how do you begin? 
It’s easy. 

For one thing, keep an idea file 
of clippings taken from the local 
paper. Maybe a short paragraph 
at the bottom of the last page will 
announce that professor so-and-so 
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has just returned from a profes- 
sional meeting in Baltimore, where 
he delivered a paper on his latest 
theories about the sex life of an 
ant. Arrange for an interview on 
this subject. 
Another 
looked is the campus newspaper. 
A subscription to it will give you a 
steady stream of ideas, sometimes 


source often  over- 


more plentiful than in the univer- 
And 


not to be forgotten are the alumni 


sity-town daily or weekly. 


publications and scholarly jour- 
nals. You may be able to secure 
copies ahead of publication dates, 
thus allowing time to send out 
your articles with the same release 
dates as the magazines. 

Your best news source is the 
college news or public relations 
bureau. Usually, these offices are 
so well equipped that they can 
supply you with all the pictures 
and background material you 
need. They keep scrapbooks of 
their publicity, too. The writer 
found this valuable in searching 
for article ideas that had not been 
used, 

The 


arrange 


news bureau often will 
for interviews and will 
even plan itineraries for busy free- 
lance writers with only a limited 
amount of time to spend on a 
college campus. Both at Antioch 
and Washington University, St. 
the writer has 


Louis, seen the 
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news bureau chiefs arranging pic- 
ture set-ups for busy photogra- 
phers and going to considerable 
trouble locating answers to diffi- 
cult questions asked by free-lance 
writers. 

As a college student, you would 
have the best access 
sources and ideas for articles. You 
know how to use the library for 
research; you can ask the pro- 
fessors who are experts in their 
fields for advice on your writing 
problems and you can transform 
a boring term paper into an excit- 
ing potentially salable article. 

In a Public Administration class 
this writer conducted a study of 
the Dayton, Ohio, city manager 
form of government for his main 
class project, after receiving a 
favorable reply on a query sent to 
The National Munictpal Review. 
The subsequent article not only 
helped the writer get into print 
but also earned for him an “A” 


to news 


in the course. 

Two other class projects be- 
came newspaper features later on. 
In the early forties this writer 
studied Fairfield, and Osborn, 
Ohio, the two boom towns next to 
Wright and Patterson Fields near 
Dayton, Ohio, for an economic 
geography class. The rewritten 
version of this study became a 
Central Press illustrated feature 
sent to clients all over the country. 


( 
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The writer later boiled a 40-page 
term paper on William Dean 
Howells into a 1200-word article 
for the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
Sunday Magazine supplement. 
The most successful free-lance 
student - venture was a college 
sponsored trip which this writer 
took through the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority area. He sold the 
Dayton Daily News on the idea of 
publishing an article a day during 
the 11 days that the Antioch So- 
ciology group was to tour TVA. 
Well, not only did these articles 
pay for the writer’s trip which he 
would have had to take anyway, 
but they were worth rewriting 
into a series of two articles, which 
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Reuters, London, distributed to its 
clients. Two additional articles 
also appeared in the village news- 
paper, in the writer’s weekly 
column, which was sponsored by 
a local drugstore. 

The real test for you university- 
town free-lance writers and you 
college students is in what you 
sell. Start out with the newspaper 
feature, then work your way up 
through the magazines. A good 
idea can be reworked from several 
different slants. And don’t get the 
idea you don’t have a chance. 
There is a gold mine of ideas 
awaiting your discovery at the 
nearest university campus. Go 
to it! 











Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., Seattle, Washington, announces 
the following winners in their Seventh Play Competition, 1949: 


Original plays — $200 to Jack Wright, Seattle, Washington, for 
“William Tell”; $100 to Mrs. Marian Briggs, Bradford, England, for 
“Dragon Wood.” 


Adaptations — Tied for first place, Ann Nicholson, Chicago, 
Illinois, for “The Enchanted Treasure’, and Kathryn Robb, Detroit, 
Michigan, and Louise C. Horton, Detroit, for “King Arthur.” Hon- 
orable Mention went to Louise Stephens, Mills College, California, for 
“The Treasure Chest of the Medranos.” 














Studies for the Would-Be Poet 


HERE ARE 
today an 3 000,000 
persons in the United States who 
Among them 


estimated 


are writing verses. 
are recognized poets, and versifiers 
who will become poets, also some 
who will never rise higher than 


graceful verse, plus a host of 


apprentices to the poet’s craft who 


write hopefully, often without an 
instructor. This last group con- 
tains many quitters. 

As I sit here, thinking of quit- 
ters, I picture in imagination a 
young fellow whom we will name 


John. He 


ought not to quit. 


typifies those who 
In his early 
thirties, he has a lovely wife and 
children and is successful in his 
calling. His one regret is that he 
never went to college, but being 
a High School graduate, he has 
received formal education 
than Robert Burns ever had. He 
like to 


Thoughts and feelings arise within 


more 


Says: “] write poetry. 
me which demand poetic expres- 
sion. With no one to teach me, I 
do the best I can, but nothing I 
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William Henry Smith 


do satisfies me. I’ve a book on 
rhetoric and I try to follow the 
rules, but - - -. Now if I could 
write just one poem with the true 
ring—one poem that would move 
the heart — I’d go on; but as 
things are, I’m quitting.” 

John and I talk things over. He 
tells of earnest effort and frequent 
failure, but as he spreads out some 
of his work before me I see him 
as a potential success. What I say 
to him, therefore, I say to other 
young folks in the same fix. 

“John, my good friend, con- 
gratulations. You have already 
made a good start. You are not 
an adolescent to whom poetizing 
is either a fad or a disease. You 
are mature and sincere, and you 
know the difference between tin- 
kling verse and authentic poetry. 
You know that mastery of versifi- 
cation must precede the writing 
of creative poetry. You have a 
healthy discontent with your for- 
mer achievements. Good! Now, 
John, success is yours, I truly 
believe, if you will do three things 
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earnestly: — first, read the best 
poetry; secondly, study poetics, 
until you have mastered the ele- 
ments of poetry—those principles, 
and those devices whereby great 
poets produce their effects; and 
thirdly, renew the practice of 
verse-writing, and persevere until 
you acquire the art. Do not think 
of these three things as three steps, 
to be taken one after the other. 
Think of them, rather, as three 
activities carried on together. You 
turn from one to the other as need 
arises. Like three parallel lines on 
a blackboard, they are always 
related and always in sight. 

“Read the choicest poetry. Di- 
vide your time between the clas- 
sics, and magazine, and newspaper 
poetry. The classics will give you 
standards by which to measure 
your own work. Contemporary 
poetry, in periodicals, will show 
what editors require. Some noble 
poetry first appeared in the public 
press, and later in books. Kipling’s 
‘Recessional’ and Markham’s “The 
Man With the Hoe’ are outstand- 
ing examples. 

“Study Shakespeare for his 
character delineations, and Burns 
for his human sympathy. Live on 
intimate terms with the great 
nineteenth century poets of Eng- 
land and America, such men as 
Browning, Tennyson, Byron, 
Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Words- 
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worth, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Bryant, and Whittier. But do not 
neglect our own century: John 
Masefield, Robert Frost, and 
others interpret our times and our 
problems. Give heed to new 
voices, whether they sing to old 
tunes or new. Walt Whitman, 
Amy Lowell, and John Gould 
Fletcher, as writers of free verse, 
deserve attention; but some free 
verse is like primeval chaos — 
without form and void, with 
darkness moving on the face of 
the deep.’ Contemplate the 
smoothness of Waller, the lilt of 
Herrick, the quaintness of George 
Herbert, and the manly vigor of 
Rudyard Kipling!” 

“Whew!” gasped John, “what 
an assignment!” 

“A lifetime’s assignment,” I re- 
plied. “I am assuming that one 
who aims to write poetry will read 
what great masters have written.” 

“But won’t it make me more 
discouraged than I am?” queried 
John. “How can I read these 
great ones, without throwing up 
the sponge?” 

“Well, John, how old is your 
little girl, Emily?” I asked. 

“Seven,” he replied. 

“She’s taking piano lessons, they 
tell me. I suppose you engaged 
the poorest piano teacher in the 
city, because she is only a little 
girl.” 
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“Nothing’s too good for Emily. 
I hired the best.” 

“Apply that to yourself,” I sum- 
marized. “No one expects you to 
read everything that these poets 
have written. Discriminate! Find 
what suits you. Cultivate a catho- 
licity of taste; read something of 
from the majestic 

of Milton to the 


everything, 


organ music 


jew’s-harp strummings of e. e. 


cummings. 

“And, John, read sym pathett- 
cally. Do not pick a poem to 
pieces, as a botanist dissects a 
flower. Give the author a chance 
to win you. Take it easy, John. 
Sit in comfort, open your heart to 
the author and enjoy his poem. 
Later on, criticize: evaluate excel- 
lencies, discover flaws. 

“Read aloud, even when alone. 
In the Middle minstrels 


went from castle to castle, singing 


Ages, 


or chanting their lays. Poetry to- 
day is written to be spoken, to be 
sung, or to be chanted. Poetic 
dramas, epics, colloquial poems 
(like Frost’s) , 


erary lyrics are to be spoken. Song 


narratives and lit- 


lyrics and hymns are to be sung. 
And many poems are to be chant- 
ed, such as Chesterton’s ‘Lepanto’ 
and Vachel Lindsey’s ‘Congo.’ To 
interpret poetry vocally one must 
become ear-minded. 

“Yet many people enjoy the 
stlent reading of poetry, and catch 
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its meaning and music and all 
sound values, without hearing its 
words pronounced. But I believe 
that, for students, there are values 
in vocalization. So please try this 
experiment: read Tennyson’s 
‘Choric Song’ (in the ‘Lotus 
Eaters’) both ways—silently, then 
audibly. Which reading best cap- 
tured the tone color? 

“We come now, John, to the 
study of poetics, which is the 
theory of poetry, wherein we learn 
about meters, stanza patterns, fig- 
ures of speech, the classifications 
of poetry, and all the devices 
whereby beauty and emotional 
appeal are secured. Study the 
great critical anthologies of Eng- 
lish and American Poetry, edited 
by Louis Untermeyer. 

“You remember the old saying, 
We learn by doing. Put theory 
into practice. Resume verse-writ- 
ing. Choose a theme — one single 
idea — and let imagination play 
upon it, and write, putting clarity 
and beauty into your lines. Re- 
vise, but do not revise the life out 
of it. Obey the rules of your text- 
book. All great poets have obeyed 
them. They express the wisdom 
of the ages. Set to work with 
courage, John, and always re- 
member this — 

“*They fail, 
who have not 
believe, will succeed.” 


and they alone, 
You, I 


striven.’ 








Make It Unexpected 


RE YOUR 
“good” manuscripts coming back 
with discouraging regularity? Pos- 
sibly editors, who have bought 
your stories, are now returning 
your productions with a_ brief 
apology scribbled in a corner of 
that rejection slip. They may 
comment, “A little flat!”, “Not 
enough zip!”, “Doesn’t hold the 
interest!”, or something else like 
that. Whatever the explanation, 
you are left considerably “flat”. 
When you re-read the returned 


story, you see now that it lacks 


that necessary punch. However, 
you are loath to discard it to the 
wastebasket. You are positive that 
there are very good possibilities in 
it for a check, if only—but what 
can you do about it? 

Or has your mind struck a 
similar blank wall in the midst of 
writing a story? Everything has 
suddenly slowed down. You know 
something will have to be done or 
the manuscript will not be worth 
sending even to the first editor. 
But what can you do? 


Leslie E. Dunkin 


You may be sitting at your 
typewriter or tearing your hair as 
you pace nervously back and 
forth, in a desperate effort to get 
a start for a new story. You won- 
der how writers can find the good 
ideas with much less effort than 
you have to use. Many times you 
fail to get a good idea even with 
all your hard mental effort. 

One remedy may take care of 
all three situations. Write these 
three words indellibly in your 
mind —- MAKE IT UNEXPECTED! — 
and then go to work on your 
difficulty. 

O. Henry was a past-master in 
the use of the unexpected. He was 
so successful that the mere men- 
tion of an “O. Henry” story is 
enough to reveal what is desired. 
You may insist that you do not 
desire a typical O. Henry twist for 
the ending of your story. How- 
ever, you can apply the principle 
in all the phases of your writing. 

Ask yourself two questions, 
“What will the readers expect?” 
and “What will be a great sur- 
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prise to them?” Try to avoid the 
answer to the former. Try to use 
the latter without attempting to 
fool your readers with writing 
magic. Too, you need to keep 
your story reasonably natural. 

Readers are familiar with the 
hero who sets out to marry the 
daughter of his boss. Give this 
idea an unexpected shot in the 
arm by having the daughter fall 
in love with the man working for 
her father. However, he tries to 
avoid her, since he is in love with 
another girl. But what about his 
chances for the necessary promo- 
tion from her father? 

If you are writing a sports story, 
the readers expect you to put the 
hero in a very tight spot to win for 
his team with a last-minute des- 
perate effort. Get him in the tight 
but 


decision to be made 


spot, confront him with a 
whether 
to insist on playing the big-hero 
part with an uncertainty about 
winning or to shift the limelight 
to his rival on the team for a sure 
win in the last minute of the play. 

Add a comedy touch to a seri- 
ous marriage-problem story. The 
readers expect the young wife to 
go home to mother after a serious 
quarrel. Give them the unexpect- 
ed. Instead of going home to 
have the angry 
the 
mother-in-law to pay the couple 


mother, young 


wife send for 














dhe slower of the Month. 





proverbial 


a visit at once. The writer him- 
self may be as flabbergasted as the 
dazed husband to find his wife’s 
mother there. 

If the sweet young thing tries 
to make the desired young man 
jealous, let her find him with an- 
other girl when she appears with 
another man. Instead of the 
worried frown intended to be put 
on the hero’s face, she sees a 
pleased smile. Now how would 
you work this out to a satisfactory 
end? 

If your character is expected to 
go in one direction, reverse the 
plans and send him in the oppo- 
site. Of course, this calls for a 
reason for his doing that. Make 
this reason unexpected. You may 
find your characters running away 
from you, rather than your mak- 
ing them run. 

If your character is expected to 





Make It Unexpected 


meet some person at a certain 
place, let him find some other 
individual there. This means a 
change in your plans. This may 
be what your story has been need- 
ing to make it acceptable. 

Try an unexpected change in 
the characters of your story. In- 
stead of a man, let a woman take 
that place. At the same time, 
instead of a woman, let a man 
take that place. 

Examine the title of your re- 
turned manuscript. Make an un- 
expected change in it. Your story 
may not then fit the changed title. 
There is the opportunity for you, 
to make the story fit that new title. 

Your major problem at first will 
be to keep that unexpected story 
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reasonably true to life. Leave the 
“Super-Man” stunts for the comic 
books. However, inject experiences 
and situations into your stories 
that will demand super-man ef- 
forts by the characters and also by 
the writer to find a satisfactory 
development for the new story. A 
revision of the story may be neces- 
sary to add a touch here and 
there, that the reader may not 
notice at first, but when that un- 
expected turn comes, they will see 
that it was really the natural thing 
to be done at that point. Real life 
is crammed full of the unexpect- 
ed. That is what makes life so 
intensely interesting day by day, 
and that will make your stories 
the same for the editors. 











Pictorial Press, formerly of 1658 Broadway, New York City, is 
now under new ownership and management, and is located in the 
Newsweek Building, 152 West 42nd St., New York City. 


George A. Piersol, Executive Director, writes as follows: “Since 


the first of April we have reopened our weekly photo-feature services 
with the leading newspaper syndicates of Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, 
Australia, Union of South Africa, Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium. 
We are therefore interested in the following material: Photo-features 


for Pan-American, Australian, and European publications. Fashion 
and home economic photos. Human-interest shots. Picture stories. 
Color transparencies (314 x 414 minimum size). Terms — 50 per cent 
royalty on publication.” 








Reverse Angle on Photographs 


OME MONTHS 
ago I wrote an article for one of 
my markets. It turned out to be 
longer than previous work I had 
sent them and I was delighted 
the 
through. 


when accepta nce came 


But I furnish 


pictures to go with it? 


could 


If there is anyone who knows 
less about cameras than I do, it 
must be only because he hasn’t 
heard of them at all. But wait a 
How friend 


who follows photography as a 


minute! about my 


hobby and has achieved almost 


professional results? So I put the 


question up to him, he selected a 
group he thought might answer 
the 
promptly gave us an 


the magazine 
O. K. on 


purpose, and 
three of them. 
For his pictures I gave him 
exactly what the magazine had 
promised me. Well, you are no 
doubt thinking, you can not make 
money that way. However, even 
though I handled the pix without 
profit I still had something to 
for the effort. My check 


came through for what I believe 


show 


is that market’s top rate. And the 
article drew lead position in the 
issue in which it was published — 
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George H. Dodson 


something that had never hap- 
pened to other material of mine 
which they had printed. In addi- 
tion, | had come through on an 
editorial request and you cannot 
put a dollar and cents value on 
that. 

That experience set me think- 
ing. Perhaps I could take one or 
more of his excellent photographs 
and reverse matters by writing the 
article to fit. My success to date 
has not caused a new trend in 
journalism but I know now that 
it can be done. This way there is 
no lost money in photographs: my 
friend continues on his hobby by 
taking what pictures meet his 
fancy, I pick out those that seem 
to have possibilities and get a 
print of each. When and if they 
sell, I give him whatever the edi- 
(Where payment 
does not specify the amount for 


tor allows me. 


photographs, it’s a simple matter 
to deduct regular rates for the 
words and consider the remainder 
is picture pay. Of course many 
market notes indicate the scale 
for both words and photographs. ) 

Because I have written for 
many years, subjects for articles 
probably cause me less trouble 





Reverse Angle On Photographs 


than they would have when I 
began. However, I can see where 
starting from the pix and working 
backward would be helpful to 
writers who have all the qualifica- 
tions except something to write 
about. For example, study the 
photograph printed with this ar- 
ticle. It is typical of those I have 
been using. It should bring a 
dozen marketable angles to mind, 
ranging all the way from the part 
that railroads play in small-town 
industry, to the time in your life 
when the engineer had the only 
job that you imagined worth 
having. 

It doesn’t matter what your 
amateur photographer friend pro- 
duces, there will be possibilities 
and markets. Just don’t try to 
pass off casual snapshots as photo- 
graphs: in most cases it cannot 


be done. Some magazines tell-you 
very clearly that they expect the 
professional touch in pix just as 
they do in writing. 
Photography as a hobby has 
developed to such an extent that 
there is almost sure to be a good 
amateur near you. Nine chances 
out of ten, he has no ideas on how 
to market his pictures after he has 
exhausted the local contests. You 
cannot afford to have him work to 
your order in most instances, yet 
you can reverse the situation and 
help him sell what pix he has 
already made for his own amuse- 
ment. Usually you’ll find him 
more than pleased with whatever 


rates you can secure for him. As 
for yourself, the indirect benefits 
to which we have referred ought 
to be quite satisfactory pay for 
your extra efforts. 





ake Editor Has A Notion 


A Story Results 


Much delaying harm is done 
by experienced writers’ advice to 
“wait till you have a story to tell”. 
Writing is not waiting; nor does 
one story make a writer. If you 
want to write, the thing to do is 
to write, thereby developing your 
abilities and skills. Write of any- 
thing which you have seen and 
known, and which really interests 
you. 

In this way you can test the 
reality of writing, seeing 
whether it says interestingly and 
skillfully what you had in mind. 
Do not be afraid to re-do the 
whole thing again and again until 
what you have written truly re- 
flects the person, the place, or the 
happening of which you have 
written. Like an actor preparing 
a play, a writer must go over his 
story, and over it, shaping it to 
fit his remembered future. 

This will not in itself bring you 
stories to write, because stories 


your 


do not exist by themselves, waiting 
to be found, but are the results of 
perception — your perception of 
a pattern of action, or a hidden 
meaning in a person’s courage or 


fear, his heroism or his perfidy, 
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his understanding of himself or a 
loved one, or his mistakes. This 
perception is what is meant by 
having something to say. 

The new writer often fails be- 
cause the story stands out too 
prominently in his mind. Because 
of this too great prominence he 
tells the story instead of making 
it happen, instead of making the 
characters act it out, or live 
through it. Things happen for 
the story; characters lose their 
own natural lives and talk and 
act, in stereotypeed ways, for the 
story. 

Of course it is impossible to 
avoid a narrator, a story-teller, 
but a story is something seen in 
or about a relationship of events, 
perceived first of all by the teller 
which then by skillful presenta- 
tion he leads the reader also to 
perceive. By being shown events, 
and character reactions, in story 
relationships the reader (by him- 
self, let us say) perceives the story. 

A story, today, is a most alive 
and personal thing which engages 
a reader’s interest in almost the 
same manner as does daily life— 
with its open past, its questionable 





A Story Results 


present, and its veiled future. 
With its natural characters, its 
hints of results in the offing, its 
questionings of meanings, its goals 
to be won, and its obstacles to be 
overcome, it has, as DeVoto re- 
marks, a “continuum of exist- 


ence’’. 


This continuum, of course, fails 
if a reader lays the story aside. 
The problem of interesting a 
reader is the prime problem of all 
writers, and the problem of form, 
and of conflicts concern how to 
create and maintain interest. 
More often than anything else, 
conflict and the plot form are the 
basis of reader interest in a story, 
and any crisis, any decision, may 
be the center of a story. 


Writers are persons more than 
ordinarily sensitive to the way 
people are, and to what impresses 
them. They are experts in today, 
alert to the feelings and attitudes 
of people today, and being alert, 
see the ideas, the expressions, the 
beliefs which are rife today. It is 
part of a writer’s nature to see 
and say things in the words and 
the forms of today. It is part of 
his view of the world—part of his 
viewpoint. 


His viewpoint is what makes 
him perceive a story, and his 
problem is to somehow make his 
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viewpoint over to the reader. He 
needs to develop a pathway of 
perception. The naive way is to 
tell the story, but part of the 
modern viewpoint is to lead the 
reader to see. 


People pursue their own ends. 
Even today, when there is talk of 
one world, no such thing exists, 
and the cold war is simply the 
trying of one idea after another 
in attempts to find a basis for 
agreement. When the lives of sep- 
arate people become entangled, 
or forces in one life come to cross 
purposes, a story results. But the 
people are more basic than the 
story, and if they are to remain 
natural they must “go their own 
ways and pursue their own de- 
sires”. Just what each one is 
made, and just what about each 
one is included in the story, and 
on which one most emphasis will 
fall is the result of restriction, or 
expansion, or manipulation of the 
beam of sight. 


This finding of the clearest 
pathway of perception and under- 
standing is not always easy. But 
in the end your story will be more 
natural if you manage to focus 
the reader’s attention largely on 
the people, and by your presen- 
tation leave the story to result in 
your reader’s mind. — L. H. M. 





ads 


A Semester's Struggles 


THe HuMAN NATuRE OF PLay- 
WRITING. By Samson Raphaelson. 
267 pp. New York, 1949. Mac- 
millan. $4.00. 

This is an unusual and absorb- 
ing book. The author, a successful 
writer of Broadway plays, has set 
down the dialogue of a semester 
of college class meetings. The 
reader, like an observer, hears all, 
watches ideas take hold and grow 
in students’ minds, sees how stories 
expand from an idea, and notes 
down for his own development 
the concepts of the instructor. 

You will delight in Raphael- 
son’s insistence on tenseness, on 
writing of what you know about, 
and in making characters natural. 
You will come to see how what 
you know but do not write influ- 
ences your tune, style, and dra- 
matic effect. You will pick up 
innumerable points like, “. . . one 
of the frightening characteristics 
of a play is that if you lose your 
audience for ten seconds, it takes 
you ten minutes to recapture.” 
You will burn with regret when 
Raphaelson says, “I wish we had 
more time. .. . I’d give anything 
if we had another semester in 
which to develop.” 
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How Use Your Skills 


THE Writer’s Book. Ed. by 
Helen Hull. 355 pp. New York, 
1950. Harper. $4.00. 

Broad coverage is an important 
quality of this book which is an 
official presentation of the Au- 
thors Guild. Forty top writers 
have their say about special sorts 
of writing or about their own 
theories of the art and craft. 

Writing is as broad as life itself, 
and the writer who succeeds is the 
one whose work, through his skills 
in handling his material, reveals 
his knowledge and his wisdom. 
The writer’s first duty is to bring 
his skills under control so that, on 
demand, he can write anything. 
The using of these skills is an 
undercurrent theme in this book 
whether you read about novel 
writing, how to write for the 
slicks, or the pulps, the women’s 
magazines, or juvenile fiction, ar- 
ticles, biography, radio, or tele- 
vision. 


Quick or Slow 

Worp OnRricINs. 
Funk. 408 pp., Index. New 
York, 1950. Funk. $3.95. 

As one word leads to another, 
you need time on your hands to 
deal with this book, unless you 
consult the 20-odd page index, 
turn to the page reference, and 
close the book. If you wish to 
browse, you will become wholly 
engaged with the romantic back- 
grounds of words organized by 
categories: from proper names, 
attitudes and emotions, business 
terms, war words, science and 
professions, and a dozen others. 


By Wilfred 





. . Prize Contests . . 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
annouces the 1950 Eerdmans Bi- 
ennial Fiction Award, in which 
$5000 will be given for the best 
story depicting Christian faith and 
living. All residents of the United 
States and Canada are eligible. 
Manuscripts should be between 
70,000 and 100,000 words, and 
should preferably have an Ameri- 
can family background, be Chris- 
tian in spirit, and depict in plot 
and character, Christian faith and 
Christian living. Author’s name 
and address, with the title of the 
manuscript should be placed in a 
sealed envelope and enclosed with 
manuscript. Author’s name should 
not appear on manuscript. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed, Eerd- 
mans Fiction Award Editor, Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Pub. Company, 255 
Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids 3, 
Mich. Contest closes July 31, 
1950. 

Junior Entertainment, Inc., 
Denver, Colo., is sponsoring a 
Children’s Play Competition, in 
which the following prizes will be 


awarded: $100 for the best origi- 
nal play, $50 for the next best; 
$75 for the best adaptation, $40 
for the next best. Plays must run 
approximately one hour playing 
time, and must be designed for 
performance before audiences of 
elementary level. Plays must be 
adaptable to trouping, and be 
limited to twelve essential char- 
acters. Entry form and full con- 
ditions may be obtained from 
Junior Entertainment, Inc., 1343 
Acoma, Denver 4, Colo. Contest 
closes October 1, 1950. 


The Supreme Lodge of the 
B’nai B’rith announces the 1950 
Abram Leon Sachar Award of 
$500 for the best unpublished, 
creative work of Jewish content. 
Manuscripts, galley-proofs or page 
proofs of projected publications 
may be submitted by either pub- 
lishers, authors or literary agents. 
Should any manuscripts submitted 
for the Award be bought for pub- 
lication or be under contract for 
publication prior to the Award 
date, the manuscript is _ still 


eligible, provided publishing date 
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does not precede Award date. 
Manuscripts should carry the 
name and address of the author 
as well as of the party by whom 
submitted, together with a self- 
addressed 
Manuscripts and requests for fur- 
ther information should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretafy, Sachar 
Award Committee, % B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundations, 165 West 
46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Contest closes July 15, 1950. 


envelope for return. 


The Charles W. Follett Award 
for 1949, consisting of $3000, 
offered for the children’s 
book, was awarded to Carol Hoff 
for her book, “Johnny Texas”. 


best 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild is sponsoring its third an- 
nual Lyric Competition to dis- 
cover poems suitable for use in 
the Guild’s 
petition Contest. 


annual Song Com- 
The prize for 


$50. 


The writer must be a citizen of 


the winning poem will be 


the United States or possessions, 
Do- 


any 


insular or otherwise, of the 
minion of Canada, or of 
Central American Republic. En- 
trance data may be obtained by 
sending a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to George E. Luntz, 
North 
ville, Illinois. Contest closes Octo- 


ber 15, 1950. 


Central College, Naper- 


Wniter’s Monthly 


The Children’s Literary Asso- 
ciation, through the chairman of 
the Awards Committee, an- 
nounces that the twenty-ninth 
annual award of The Newbery 
Medal, given for “the most distin- 
guished contribution to American 
literature for children,” was pre- 
sented to Marguerite de Angeli of 
Tom’s River, New Jersey, for 
“The Door in the Wall,” a story 
of medieval England, published 
by Doubleday. The thirteenth 
annual award of The Caldecott 
Medal, for “the most distin- 
guished picture book for chil- 
dren,” went to the artist-author, 
Leo Politi of Los Angeles, for his 


“Song of the Swallows,” published 
by Scribner. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, announce their 1950 Lit- 
erary Fellowship Contest, de- 
signed to help promising young 
writers, who need financial assist- 
ance, to complete book projects. 
The Fellowships are for projects 
in either fiction or nonfiction, and 
consist of $2400 each, one-half of 
the total to be considered an ad- 
vance against royalties. A finished 
manuscript, as well as a work in 
progress, will be eligible for an 
award. Candidates should sub- 
mit, along with the application 
blank (which may be obtained 
upon request from the sponsors) , 





Prize Contests 


at least fifty pages of the actual 
project with an informal descrip- 
tion of its theme and intention; 
examples of past work, either 
published or unpublished; a brief 
biography; a photograph of ap- 
plicant (if available). Applica- 
tions must be filed with Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., before January 
1, 1951. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the 
best book, “on the connection, 
religion, and mutual bearing on 
any practical science, or the his- 


tory of our race, or the facts in 
any department of knowledge, 


with and upon the Christian 
Religion.” Manuscripts, and re- 
quests for further details should 
be sent to The President of Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois. Closes September 30, 1950. 


The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in prizes 
is to be given for the best book, 
motion picture and play; $15,000 
for the winning book; $10,000 for 
the best motion picture; and 
$5000 for the best playscript. All 
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book manuscripts must be entered 
through a publisher or literary 
agent, and playscripts through a 
producer or dramatic agent. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Closes November 1, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. In conjunction with The 
American Girl, offers $1500 plus 
royalties for the best book that 
will appeal to Girl Scouts. In 
conjunction with Boys’ Life, offers 
$2000 plus royalties for the best 
book that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. In each case the stories 
should appeal to readers from 12 
to 16 years of age, and should be 
45,000 to 80,000 words in length. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
should be marked Prize Compe- 
tition, and sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Both con- 
tests close September 15, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $1000 plus royalties, in its 
Semi-annual Red Badge Contest, 
for the best mystery-detective 
novel submitted by any author 
who has not previously issued a 
book under the Red Badge im- 
print. Send manuscripts to Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
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Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Closes 
October 1, 1950. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125,000 words 

fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography — which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 


from the sponsors. Address man- 


uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 


1228 Spruce St., 
Closes 


berg Press, 
Philadelphia 7, 


March 31, 1951. 


Penna. 


New England Catholic Theatre 
$1000 to be awarded 
unpublished _ full- 

a New England 


resident. Open to all writers, re- 


Confe rence. 
for the best 
length play by 


gardless of creed. Entries should 
be sent to New England CTC 
Play Contest, % Office of General 
Publicity, Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill 67, Mass. 
1, 1950. 


Closes August 


The Oakland Community Play- 
ers, Oakland, Calif. $35 first prize, 
$20 second prize, and $10 third 
prize, for the best one-act plays. 
$1) 


dollar is required, and must be 


A registration fee of one 


paid by money order or postal 


note. Manuscripts and further 
inquiries should be addressed to 


the Oakland Community Players, 


Writer's Monthly 


P. O. Box 356, Oakland, Calif. 
Closes September 30, 1950. 


Plays, The Drama Magazine 
for Young People, Boston. A first 
prize of $200; two second prizes 
of $100 each; and two third prizes 
of $50 each for the best one-act 
plays suitable for production by 
young people. All manuscripts 
must be marked Contest Entry 
and should be accompanied by a 
letter explaining that the manu- 
script is entered in the contest. 
Address entries to Contest Editor, 
The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Closes midnight, July 
1, 1950. 


Poetry Awards, Pasadena, Calif. 
$1000 in cash to the author of the 
best long poem of unpublished 
verse in English. $1250 in cash 
to the author of the best book of 
miscellaneous verse published be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and July 1, 
1950. Further details on both 
awards may be had by sending 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
The Editor, Poetry Award, 1420 
East Mountain St., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. Closes July 1, 1950. 


The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, New York City. $100 for 
the best article submitted by an 
subject 


undergraduate on any 





Awards and Fellowships 


concerned with records—a sphere 
which includes anything from 
Buxtehude to Bebop. Contribu- 
tions should be accompanied by 
data certifying the collegiate sta- 
tus of the writer and addressed 
to “Collegiate Competition,” Re- 
cordings Editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Closes 
August 1, 1950. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Punlishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 
Memorial Award, offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $2500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Charles W. Follett Award. 
$3000 for the best manuscripts, 
either fiction or nonfiction, written 
for children between the ages of 
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8 to 16. An entry blank (supplied 
by the sponsor upon request) must 
accompany each manuscript sub- 
mitted. Address inquiries and 
manuscripts to The Charles W. 
Follett Award, 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Awards 
close August 1, 1950. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 
minimum royalties, offered to en- 
courage the writing of books on 
medicine and the medical pro- 
fession for the layman. Address 
The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial assistance, not otherwise 
available, to undertake or com- 
plete work definitely projected. 
Address The Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western Award, 
established by Mrs. Zane Grey, 
for writers of western fiction. The 
Award consists of a Certificate, 
plus the sum of $250, for the 
anthology rights. Address The 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 





Where 


to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Magazines Devoted to Sports, 
Recreation and Show Animals 


American Field, 222 West 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. Week- 
ly, 20¢; $5. Ed., W. F. Brown. 
Brief articles on hunting dogs, 
game and shooting, fish and fish- 
ing, and natural history. Feature 
stories, of 1500 to 3500 words, 


about sporting dogs and practical 
sportsmanship in 


the hunting 
field. Varying rates upon accept- 
ance. 


American Lawn Tennis, 57 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Fifteen numbers; $6. Feature ar- 
ticles and profiles on tennis and 
tennis players, about 1500 words. 
Also anecdotes, fillers, cartoons, 
sketches. No fiction. 1¢ a word, 
on publication; $2 to $6 for pho- 
tos. Special articles, write to 
Howard Cohn, Managing Editor. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington 
6, D. C. Mo.; $4. Ed., John Sco- 
field. Technical material; small- 
arms hunting, gunsmithing, etc. 
Also articles dealing with military 
small arms. No fiction or verse. 
Contributors must have expert 
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knowledge of small-arms subjects. 
Up to 5¢ per word, on accept- 
ance; $5 for photos used. 


Baseball Magazine, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Mo., 
20¢; $2. Ed., Clifford Bloodgood. 
A few general articles on baseball. 
'’2¢ a word, on publication. 


Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. Mo.; $3. 
Goes to camp directors, counsel- 
ors, educators, and other people 
with an interest in camping. Ar- 
ticles up to 1500 words covering 
camping philosophy; camping 
skills, such as hiking, woodcraft, 
swimming, canoeing, crafts, na- 
ture study; accounts of program 
experiences. No payment. 


Dell Crossword Puzzles, 261 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 30¢; $1.20. Ed., 
Kathleen Rafferty. Novelty puz- 
zles. Varying rates on publication. 


Dime-And-A-Half Crosswords, 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Every other mo., 15¢; 75¢. 
Ed., Walter H. Holze. Ne articles, 
photos, stories, or poetry. Buy an 
occasional crossword puzzle from 





Magazines Devoted to Sports, Recreation and Show Animals 


free-lance contributors, who must 
send self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for list of requirements and 
rates. 


Dog World, 3323 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Mo., 35¢; 
$3. Ed., Will Judy. Practical 
information regarding raising, 
breeding, and exhibiting dogs of 
pedigree, by those who are ac- 
tually in the field. Photos of show 
winners only. Query. 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $2.50. Ed., Hugh Grey. 
Good hunting, fishing, camping 
articles with plenty of action, up 
to 2000 words. Good illustrations 
essential. 5¢ a word and up, on 
acceptance; $5 up for photos. 


Game Breeder G Sportsman, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $2.50. Ed., Capt. 
Amos L. Horst. Articles of 1500 
words on game bird propagation; 
preserve management, game con- 
servation. 14¢ a word, on publi- 
cation; $2 to $3 for photos. 


Hounds and Hunting, Green- 
field, Ohio. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., I. 
W. Carrel. Articles and stories on 
Beagles, from 1500 to 3000 words. 
Varying rates on acceptance. 


Hunting and Fishing (com- 
bined with National Sportsman), 
275 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., Walter 
Howe. Outdoor feature stories 
from 1800 to 2400 words, fully 
illustrated. Picture - articles on 
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subjects such as fly-tying, reel re- 
pair, decoy making, gun cabinet 
construction, etc. Since all ma- 
terial must conform to a style set 
by The Editors, it is suggested that 
a copy of Hunting and Fishing be 
carefully studied before submis- 
sion. 


Motor Boating, The Yacht- 
man’s Magazine, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mo., 
35¢; $3.50. Ed., Charles F. Chap- 
man. Illustrated articles from 
2000 to 3000 words, on boats, en- 
gines, navigation cruises, races, 
regattas, water sports of every 
kind. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance; $2 up for acceptable photos. 


The Motorcyclist, 1035 East 
Green St., Pasadena 1, Calif. Mo., 
25¢; $2.00. Ed., Arthur E. Welch. 
Illustrated articles on general sug- 
gestions of interest to motorcycle 
sportsmen; safety material, which 
might apply directly to motor- 
cyclists, some motorcycle fiction. 
'4¢ a word, on publication; $1 for 
photos. 


National Bowlers Journal and 
Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., Frank Teske. ““How-to-do-it” 
articles slanted to the bowling al- 
ley proprietor. Play up how cer- 
tain owner is doing outstanding 
job in a specific phase of his oper- 
ations. Want photos to illustrate 
article. $15 to $25 for features 
with photos. 


Outdoor Guide, Box 152, West- 
erville, Ohio. Every other mo., 
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15¢; $1 for 12 issues. Ed., Carl 
DeBloom. Illustrated articles from 
1200 to 2000 words, dealing with 
hunting, fishing, camping, boat- 
ing, dogs, and other outdoor 
sports; also fiction with an out- 
door or adventure theme. 1/2¢ per 
word and up, on publication; $1 
and up for pictures. 


Outdoorsman, 814 N. Tower 
Court, Chicago 17, Ill. Mo.; $2. 
Ed., Bob Becker. How-to-do-it 
articles on fishing, hunting, camp- 
ing, dogs and boating. Picture 
stories on same topics. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Raceweek Pictorial, P. O. Box 
4498, Washington 17, D.C. Week- 
ly, 25¢; $5. Ed., Don O'Reilly. 
News and features, etc. $5, on 
publication, for short features; $1 
each for photos; $5 for front page 
photos. 


Rat Tat News, Box 1013 AI- 
toona, Penna. Every other mo., 
10¢; 50¢. Charles Caswell, Pub- 
lisher. Short articles, 1000 words 
or less, about dogs, Toy Kennels 
and operation. Must use name, 
Toy Manchester Terrier, in all 
articles or stories, true or fiction. 
Y,¢ a word on acceptance; Toy 
Manchester photos, $1. 


The Rider and Driver, 17 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 50¢; $5. Founder, Samuel 
Walter Taylor. Articles on racing, 
horses, etc. Good rates on publi- 
cation. Most of its material re- 
ceived gratis. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., 


New York 7, N. Y. Mo., 40¢; $4. 
Ed., Boris L. Leonardi. Illustrated 
factual articles and stories of not 
more than 1500 words dealing 
with boat cruises; technical and 
semi-technical material on yachts 
and yachting. 1¢ a word, on pub- 
lication; $5 for photos. 


The Scholastic Coach, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Ten 
numbers; 25¢; $2. Ed., Herman 
L. Masin. Illustrated technical 


articles of about 2000 words, on 
footbali, basketball, track, base- 
ball, and other school sports. 1¢ a 
word, on publication. 


Scouting, 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Mo.; $1. Ed., 
Lorne W. Barclay. Goes to lead- 
ers of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Illustrated articles on scouting, 
original in character, and relating 
definitely to scouting leadership 
methods in local councils and Cub 
Packs, Scout Troops and Senior 
Scout units. Most of the manu- 
scripts submitted come from lead- 
ers within the movement and are 
made as a contribution to the 
work of the organization. 


The Sea, 844 Wall St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., 
H. B. Warren. Illustrated articles 
of interest to yachtsmen; ideas for 
improving yachts and their equip- 
ment; accounts of events; plans of 
new boats. Yachting stories, either 
humorous or adventure, from 
1000 to 3000 words, having a 
Pacific background. Cartoons. 
40¢ per column inch; $2 and up 
for good photographs and car- 
toons. 





Magazines Devoted to Sports, Recreation and Show Animals 


Skating, 30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. Mo., from No- 
vember to June, 50¢; $3. Ed., 
Mrs. Theresa W. Blanchard. Of- 
ficial bulletin of the United States 
Figure Skating Association. In- 
structive articles from 750 to 2500 
words, dealing with figure skating; 
news from member clubs; reports 
of Association meetings. Photos 
and sketches. No payment. 


Ski News @ Ski Illustrated & 
Western Skiing, Hanover, N. H. 
Mo., from November to March, 
35¢; $2. Ed., William T. Eldred. 
Interesting general stories on ski- 
ing, up to 1500 words. 1¢ to 3¢ a 
word. Cartoons, $5; photos, $2 to 
$5. No verse. 


Speed Age, Brookland Station, 
Washington 17, D. C. Mo., 25¢; 
$3. Pub. and Ed., Don O'Reilly. 
Features about automobile racing 
(all phases); powerboat racing; 
motorcycles; midget airplane rac- 
ing. Technical articles in the 
automotive engineering field. 
Deadline is the first of the month, 
30 days in advance of publication. 
1¢ a word, on publication; $2.50 
each for photos. 


Sport, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., 
Ernest V. Heyn. A sport spectator 
magazine, covering only those 
sports which boast the major at- 
tendance figures, such as football, 
hockey, baseball, golf, bowling, 
etc. Articles from 2000 to 4000 
words, dealing with the stars of 
sport—their background, their lei- 
sure hours, personal anecdotes, 
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and other inside stories of their 
lives. Two booxlength features 
about 10,000 words used each 
month. Short aneccotal items for 
their monthly column by Biff Ben- 
nett, which should preferably be 
up - to- date incidents, regarding 
current sport figures; also short- 
shorts for back-of-the-book one- 
and two-column feature with or 
without pictures. Pictures with a 
definite human slant are pre- 
ferred, unless they are unusual 
action shots. Payment on accept- 
ance, at $100 and up for personal- 
ity articles, depending upon length 
and quality; $50 and up for fea- 
turettes; $5 for short anecdotes. 
$200 to $250 is average for estab- 
lished writers or regular feature 
articles. 


Sports Afield, 500 Midland 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Mo., 25¢; $2.50. Ed., Ted Kest- 
ing. Illustrated articles and stories 
from 2500 to 3000 words, on 
hunting, fishing, and related out- 
door activity. Top rates for field, 
on acceptance. 


Turf and Sport Digest, 511 
Oakland Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Mo., 35¢; $3.50. Ed., Raleigh S. 
Burroughs. Stories and articles 
from 3000 to 6000 words; biogra- 
phies and autobiographies—all re- 
lating to thoroughbred or running 
horses. 1¢ a word, on publication 
or within 30 days of submitting; 
$3 for good photos. 


Western Horseman, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Md., 35¢; $3. Ed., 
Robert M. Denhardt. Illustrated 
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articles from 1000 to 2000 words 
on the breeding, training and his- 
tory of western stock horses. Long- 
er material by arrangement only. 
Cartoons with western cowboy 
slant. 1¢ to 2¢ a word, on accept- 
ance. 


Markets for Light Verse 


All Story Love, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
Some light, romantic verse, from 
4 to 16 lines. 25¢ a line, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 
W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Light romantic 
verse. 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


Country Gentleman, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Mo. Some verse for their 
humor page. Good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


Independent Woman, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Mo. Short, humorous pvems. $2 
to $3 a poem, on acceptance. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Mo. Love lyrics from 4 
to 10 lines. Good rates on accept- 
ance. 


Love Book Magazine, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo. Light, romantic verse, from 
4 to 16 lines. 25¢ a line, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Love Fiction, 23 W. 47th St.., 
New York 19, N. Y. Every other 


Writers Monthly 


mo. Light, romantic verse. 50¢ 
a line, on acceptance. 


Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Can. Twice a mo. Light 
verse. Good rates on acceptance. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Weekly. 
Light verse. Gool rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


Pack O° Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Some light 
verse from 8 to 32 lines. 25¢ a 
line on acceptance. 


Personal Romances, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo. Some light verse of 4 lines. 
35¢ a line, on acceptance. 


Ranch Romances, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Every 
two weeks. Some short, humorous 
verse. Good rates on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Weekly. Humorous and 
lyric verse. Good rates on accept- 
ance. 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New 


Romantic verse 
50¢ a line, on 


York 19, N. Y. 
up to 20 lines. 
acceptance. 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 23 
W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Light, romantic 
verse. 50¢ a line, on acceptance. 
Stories, 241 
York City. 


Love 


New 


Today’s 
Church St., 





Markets For Light Verse 


Quar. Verse from 4 to 12 lines, 
having a love theme. Pay on 
acceptance. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo. 
Light, romantic verse, up to 16 
lines. Excellent rates on accept- 
ance. 


Western Family, 1500 N. Wil- 
son Place, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Twice a mo. Verse up to 4 lines, 
suitable for the family. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Mo. Some light verse. 
Good rates on acceptance. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Mo. 
Verse up to 8 lines. 3¢ to 5¢ a 
word, on publication. 


Australian Markets 


WILLIAM BEECHAM 


The Australian Woman’s Day, 
44-74 Flinders St., Melbourne, 
Victoria, is a new 68 page fort- 
nightly, using short stories to 4000 
words; articles of interest to the 
average young housewife — with 
illustrations, where possible (page 
length, 1500 word, is ideal) ; and 
“anxious moments” of no more 
than 350 words. General rates 
are unspecified, but approximately 
$10 is paid for each “anxious mo- 
ment.” Uses a number of humor- 
ous cartoons. 


The Australian Monthly, 168- 
174 Castlereagh St., Sydney, New 
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South Wales, uses a wide range 
of general interest articles and 
short stories. About 1500 words is 
a favored length. Four-line witty 
verses are also sought, payment 
for these being approximately $7. 


Australian Holiday, Barrack St., 
Sydney, New South Wales, is a 
new “class” publication dealing 
mainly with the Australian scene, 
but also devoting some space to 
other countries which might be of 
interest to the Australian tourist. 
It seems that a writer with good 
travel or holiday material might 
do well to contact the editor. All 
material submitted must be well 
illustrated. 


Modern Times, 182 Roma St., 
Brisbane, Queensland, wants short 
stories and articles. This publica- 
tion buys only original material 
(nothing from syndicates) and 
appeals to the family trade. Re- 
cent articles published included: 
“The Story of Paper,” “Black 
Magic in Queensland,” “The 
Music Goes Round and Round,” 
“Stowaway to America” and 


“The History of the Magazine.” 


Better Business, 44-46 Kingston 
St., Auckland, New Zealand, is in 
the market for short articles which 
will fit under the following head- 
ings: International, Industrial, 
Commercial, Medical, Historical. 


The Australasian Insurance 
and Banking Record, 479 Collins 
St., Melbourne, C. I., Victoria, 
wants articles on life, fire, acci- 
dent and marine insurance, and 





other articles likely to be of inter- 
est to the insurance profession. 


Power Farming in Australia, 29 
Alberta St., Sydney, New South 
Wales, is interested in material 
dealing exclusively with the power 
and mechanical side of farming— 
no general farming articles. De- 
tails of home-made farm imple- 
ments (with illustrations) are 
frequently featured. 


Australian Plastics Journal, 171 
Sussex St., Sydney, New South 
Wales, covers the international 
plastics field design, manufac- 
turing, advertising and _ selling, 
and should be of interest to writ- 
ers who know this field. A pre- 
liminary letter is advisable. 


The Australian Beekeeper, Box 
20, West Maitland, New South 
Wales, accepts paragraphs and 
articles on beekeeping practices. 
Also buys photographs. 


Home, 38 Hunter St., Sydney, 
New South Wales. Articles from 
1000 to 1500 words. Recent ar- 
ticles used include: “52 Men and 
a Girl” (a woman aboard a 
freighter), “Let’s Learn About 
Food” and “Orchids for Every- 
one.” 


Exports of Australia, 44 Eliza- 
beth St., Melbourne, Victoria. 
Uses articles of interest to the Aus- 
tralian exporter and the overseas 
buyer of Australian merchandise. 
The editor says that contributions 
from qualified corre- 
spondents will be paid for “at 
ruling prices.” 


overseas 


Writer's Monthly 


Parents and the Home, Box 
4614, G. P. O., Sydney, New 
South Wales. Described as “a 
magazine for all who love young 
people.” Uses illustrated articles 
and also buys a number of sayings 
of youngsters. Recent articles 
were: “Where Did I Come 
From?” “The Importance of Be- 
ing a Father,” “Are You Too 
Devoted to Your Children,” “A 
Child of Divorce,” “Childhood 
Pets,” “Learning to Read”; in 
addition to which some short- 
short stories for toddlers were 
featured. 


Hobbies Junior, Box 4614, G. 
P. O., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Needs short stories of the mild 
thriller kind with a semi-scientific 
background, and articles of “how 
to do” interest. Covers stamp 
collecting, chemistry, model mak- 
ing, coins, etc. 


Australian Model Hobbies, 3 
Percival St., Glenelg, South Aus- 
tralia. A new monthly catering 
to the builders of model aircraft, 
railroads, ships and race cars. The 
editor states that he is interested 
in original plans and novel kinks. 


Australian Monthly, Box 4088, 
G. P. O., Sydney, New South 
Wales. This publication is run- 
ning a new feature: “What Do 
You Know,” which consists of a 
series of strange and little-known 
facts of the “Strange as It Seems” 
type. Two Guineas is paid for 
each item used (about $3.50), 
and source details must be given. 
Maximum length, 100 words. 


( 





Canadian Magazines 


World’s News, 60-70 Elizabeth 
St., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Uses articles and short stories of 
the sensational kind. Articles in 
a recent issue were: “Ghost Ships 
of the Seven Seas,” “The Shoot- 
ing of the Reuther Brothers,” 
“Mysterious Dr. Barry” and “Cats 
and Dogs May Take Over From 
Man.” Articles to 1000 words; 
short stories 1200 to 2000 words. 
Minimum payment 3d (about 4¢) 
per line. 


Rydge’s Business Journal, 11c 
Castlereagh St., Sydney, New 
South Wales. Buys a large num- 
ber of brief business hints each 
month. Pays 5s each (about 80¢). 
Covers all phases of retail business 
and office procedure. 


Radio Times, 300 King St., 
Melbourne, Victoria. Uses short 
articles of radio studio interest, 
but nothing technical. Occasion- 
ally buys cartoons. 


Canadian Magazines 


Canadian Home and Hobby- 
Craft Magazine, 98A King St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. Pub., M. C. 
Gordon; Ed., B. Chernoff. Every 
other mo.; $1.25. Illustrated ar- 
ticles from 500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with woodworking, plas- 
tics, leathercraft, shelicraft, and 
other hobbies and crafts; prefer- 
ably emphasizing some particular 
project. Cartoons. ¥3¢ a word up, 
on acceptance; $2 for cartoons. 


Canadian Home Journal, 73 
Richmond St., West, Toronto, 
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Ont. Mo., 15¢; $1.50. Ed., Mary- 
Etta Macpherson. Short stories, 
around 5000 words; women’s sub- 
jects, strong characterization. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, 245 St. James St., Montreal, 
Que. Weekly, 5¢; $1 ($3 in 
U. S.). Ed., Roderick S. Ken- 
nedy. Illustrated articles from 
500 to 3000 words, of general in- 
terest to Canadian farmers; a few 
short stories from 3000 to 4000 
words, dealing with farm people; 
some children’s fiction of 500 to 
1500 words. Moderate rates for 
nonfiction after publication; fic- 
tion on acceptance. $1 for photos. 


Northern Messenger, John 


Dougall & Sons, Publishers, P. O. 
Box 3070, Place d’Armes, Mont- 


real, Ont. Weekly; $1. Chiefly 
for teen-agers. Short stories up to 
4000 words. No melodrama, sex, 
swearing, or morbidity. Some 
temperance and Protestant mis- 
sionary stories specially desired. 
$1 to $2 per thousand words on 
publication. 


The Star Weekly, 80 King St., 
West, Toronto 1, Ont. Weekly, 
10¢; $1. Fiction Ed., Gwen Cow- 
ley. Anxious to secure from new 
and beginning authors original, 
lively, well-plotted short stories 
which will appeal to members of 
the whole family — Mr. and Mrs. 
and grown-up sons and daughters. 
Stories should be 3000 to 5000 
words in length, on romance, mys- 
tery, adventure, problem-romance, 
sport and western themes, or any 





subject likely to interest modern 
fiction readers. Rates are $150 
up, in U. S. funds, if authors live 
in the United States. This “first” 
story price will not affect substan- 
tially higher prices paid at present 
to long standing and established 
authors. Manuscripts should be 
sent to Gwen Cowley, Fiction Edi- 
tor. Manuscripts will be given 
immediate report and payment is 
made on acceptance. 

This does not affect their need 
for. long manuscripts for their 
novel, which should condense to 
45,000 words, as well as limited 
number of serial lengths of from 
10,000 to 30,000 words. 


True Crime Cases, Superior 
Publishers, Ltd., 2382 Dundas St., 
West, Toronto 9, Ont. Mo. Ed., 
O. Ryan. Fact crime stories, of 
4000 words, with locales in larger 
Canadian cities. Recent cases pre- 
ferred. Four or five photos should 
accompany each story. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Greatest Detective Cases, Su- 
perior Publishers, Ltd., 2382 
Dundas St., West, Toronto 9, 
Ont. Same requirements as for 
True Crime Cases. 


Trade Publications 
Candy Industry, 107 West 43rd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Every 
two weeks, 35¢: $5. Ed., Don 
Gussow. Short specific news items 
concerning the activities of candy 

manufacturers and jobbers. 


Fashion Topix, Midwest Trade, 
Inc., 1821 Holmes St., Kansas 


Writer's Monthly 


City 8, Mo. Mo., 50¢; $3. Exe. 
Ed., Robert D. Locke. The pur- 
pose of this trade magazine is to 
effect a closer liaison between the 
Midwest fashion markets and 
the nation’s retail merchandisers. 
Fashion forecasts are staff-written 
with principal emphasis at present 
on Kansas City resources. Also 
print news on activities of ladies’ 
ready - to - wear stores, especially 
personal news of buyers, unusual 
window displays or promotions, 
store improvements, and fashion 
shows. Their coverage also ex- 


tends to major developments in 
fabric mills. Query on articles. 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 
9th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Mo., 
20¢; $2. Ed., Gilbert Palen. Ar- 
ticles, preferably illustrated, up to 
1000 words, of interest to retail 
meat dealers. How to sell more 
meat, how to develop sidelines, 
how to cut overhead, how to dis- 
play meat, unusual success stories. 
Use many shorts. 1%2¢ a word, 
higher rate for usable short sub- 
jects; $3 and up for good photos. 
Query before submitting either 
articles or photos. 


Medical Economics, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Mo.; $3. Ed., W. A. 
Richardson. Devoted entirely to 
the individual business and _ per- 
sonal problems of physicians and 
to the broader economic questions 
of the medical profession. Illus- 
trated articles from 350 to 2000 
words, on office management, ed- 
ucation, daw, insurance, invest- 
ments, health legislation, politics, 
profiles, equipment, news, patient 
relations, medical humor, etc. 3¢ 





Trade Publications 
to 5¢ a word paid on acceptance. 


The Military Engineer, 808 
Mills Bldg., 17th at Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Every other mo. Ed., Col. F. H. 
Kohloss. Journal of the Society 
of American Military Engineers. 
Illustrated articles from 1000 to 
3000 words on engineering or 
military subjects by authoritative 
writers. While most of the articles 
are from members of the Society, 
many are accepted from non- 
members. Moderate rates on pub- 
lication. 


Modern Retailing, 250 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Quar.; 
$1. Ed., David Manley. Short, 
illustrated articles which tell of 
interesting and successful methods 
used in small stores to sell station- 
ery, office supplies, school sup- 
plies, novelties, and such. 1¥2¢ a 
word on publication, same space 
rates for photos. 


Notion & Art Needlework Mer- 
chandising, 9 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., is seeking free- 
lance correspondents and writers 
to contact notion and art needle- 
work buyers in department and 
specialty stores for the purpose of 
submitting merchandising and 
marketing information and fea- 
ture articles about the depart- 
ments’ or stores’ operations. 

Openings are available in the 
following cities or their immediate 
neighboring areas: Birmingham, 
Ala., Phoenix, Ariz., Little Rock, 
Ark., San Francisco, Calif., Den- 
ver, Colo., Hartford, Conn., 
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Washington, D. C., Dover, Del., 
Miami, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Boise, 
Idaho, Chicago, IIl., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Des Moines, Iowa, Kansas 
City, Kan., Louisville, Ky., New 
Orleans, La., Augusta, Me., Balti- 
more, Md., Detroit, Mich., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Jackson, Miss., 
St. Louis, Mo., Butte, Mont., Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Concord, N. H., 
Trenton, N. J., Albuquerque, N. 
M., Reno, Nev., Charlotte, N. C., 
Fargo, N. D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Portland, Ore., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., Providence, R. I., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Montpelier, 
Vt., Richmond, Va., Seattle, 
Wash., Huntington, W. Va., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Address all correspondence to 
Irwin Ress, Editor, at the above 
address. 


Packing and Shipping, Masonic 
Bldg., Plainfield, N. J. Mo., 25¢; 
$2.50. Ed., C. M. Bonnell, Jr. 
Well illustrated articles up to 1000 
words on the packing, handling 
and distribution of merchandise, 
such as packing operations in a 
large shipping room, showing 
methods of packing and types of 
containers used; practices of rail- 
roads and steamship lines in han- 
dling, loading, and transferring 
shipments; information on storage 
warehouses and their equipment. 
'Y,¢ a word up, on publication; 
50¢ to $1 for photos. 


The Parts Jobber, 679 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Mo.; 
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$3. Ed., Mal Parks. Comprehen- 
sive, down-to-earth “how to” ar- 
ticles on the practices and policies 
of radio and electronic parts job- 
bers in their respective localities. 
(A parts jobber is a wholesaler of 
radio-electronic parts and com- 
ponents.) Examples would be: 
How to operate a “ham” (ama- 
teur-line) department; outstand- 
ing or special merchandising 
techniques; how to manage costs 
and overhead efficiently; how to 
keep an efficient, balanced inven- 
tory; how to run a multiple-de- 
partment system; how to select 
and rate men as parts jobber 
salesmen. Each article could 
embody one or more of these or 
related ideas. Stories may be of 
any length, but must be accom- 
panied by one or more “action” 


photos of the parts jobber and his 


store. 1¢ a word on the 15th of 
the publication month; $2.50 for 
photos. 


The Grocer’s Digest, independ- 
food store magazine, 308 West 
Washington St., Chicago 6, IIl., in 
addition to its need for articles of 
70 to 1500 words about independ- 
ent food stores and merchandising 
techniques, is interested in receiv- 
ing short featurettes (300-500 
words) about a single phase of a 
store’s operation — an advertising 
or publicity stunt, employee rela- 
tions, a special department, etc. 
Featurettes must be accompanied 
by at least one photo. Rates are 
the same as for regular articles: 
144¢ per word; photos and other 
illustrations, $1 each and up. 


Writers Monthly 


Miscellaneous 


A. August Tiger Publications, 
154 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 
In the market for cartoons and 
panels on a wide range of subjects 
which are timely and seasonable 
for summer, fall, winter and 
spring. A _ special interest cur- 
rently is a series of cartoons on 
labor and management. The 
points of view of both are wanted, 
but each cartoon must be specifi- 
cally pro-labor or pro-manage- 
ment. While they lean toward the 
“gag” treatment, more serious 
subjects are acceptable. 

Cartoons on selling, salesmen 
and salesmanship also have strong 
current interest. These do not 
necessarily have to have comic 
treatment. While they like, and 
want, amusing gags, they are also 
interested in treatments that in- 
struct, clarify or emphasize fun- 
damentally important sales prin- 
ciples. Payment is on acceptance, 
and on a sliding scale depending 
upon subject, treatment, desira- 
bility, etc. Rates range from $5 
to $25. Submit roughs to A. 
August Tiger, 154 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Eye: People and Pictures, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Ed., Dan Merrin. 
Strong human - interest articles, 
from 1000 to 4000 words; profiles 
of vivid personalities; and articles 
with personal application to the 
general reader. Also sports ma- 
terial appealing to a wide general 
audience; and exposes of unusual 
situations in American life. Photos 





Miscellaneous 


should have high human-interest 
value. Good rates on acceptance. 


Health Review, 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. (Former- 
ly Physical Culture.) Every other 
mo., 25¢; $3 for twelv issues. Ar- 
ticles dealing with health and 
health building through natural 
sources. 2¢ a word on publication. 
For snapshots used to enhance 
story interest, $1 each; for pictures 
suited to the “Fine Physique 
Pages”, $2 each. 


Modern Needlecraft - Knitting, 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Quar., 35¢; $1.40. Ed., 
Maggie Meehan. Feature articles, 
column material and departmen- 
tal material dealing with knitting, 
crocheting, embroidery and other 
sewing. Query. Varying rates on 
acceptance. 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Service, 
24-26 77th St., Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. Miriam Gilbert, Director, 
reports: “We are talent-scouting 
for full-length romantic novels, 
mysteries, westerns, and books of 
off-trail subjects for independent 
movie producers. We are making 
a cross-country tour in the late 
summer and early fall, and shall 
be glad to stop off en route to see 
authors who have suitable scripts. 
Approved books will be taken to 
the Coast studios for movie con- 
sideration. Please note that we do 
not want scenarios, but completely 
developed novels.” Authors wish- 
ing further information should 
write direct to Miss Gilbert. 
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This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Missouri. Mo., 
35¢; $3. Ed., Rev. Henry Rische. 
First-class short stories from 2000 
to 3000 words; also short-shorts. 
Any religious subject matter 
should be handled discreetly and 
with literary artistry. Family top- 
ics are preferred but wholesome 
adventure is also considered. An 
occasional human-interest serial is 
desired, but it must hold interest. 
Articles from 500 to 1500 words, 
written in popular style, and hav- 
ing family, personal and general 
appeal. Some verse. Photos; car- 
toons; humor. 


Discontinued 


Antique & Hobby Chatter, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Merged with The 


Hobby Digest, P. O. Box 52, 
Detroit 21, Mich. 

Collyer’s Eye & Baseball World, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Returned unclaimed. 

Country Book, 41 W. 47th St., 
New York. 

Dare Devil Detective, 746 
Broadview Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Instead, 120 E. 79th St., New 
York. 

Mojave 
burg, Calif. 

Opportunities on Parade, 461 
Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Outdoors, 136 Federal St., Bos- 
ton. Merged with Outdoorman, 
814 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Prize Winner Magazine, 332 E. 
52nd St., Seattle, Wash. 

United Church Youth, 14 Bea- 


con St., Boston. 


Desert Life, Rands- 





HOW TO SELL 
WHAT YOU WRITE 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 
A veteran of the writing profession shows 
the best methods for reaching the 
editors. Discusses what makes a manu- 
script saleable; the question of agents; 
are new writers wanted, etc. 


112 pages, $1.25, postpaid 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Writer’s Monthly 











read COMPASS 

THE ONLY nationa! intercollegiate cul- 
tural review: — FICTION - POETRY - 
CRITICISM - DRAMA - MUSIC - ART. 

Send l5c for October issue. 
Year sub. $1.00 
wml c/o COMPASS REVIEW 

561 West 4th St. New York City 








Basic 
Realistic 
Functional 


Authoritative 


Stimulating 


Writing Articles 


A NEW course 
Offered by 


Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 








LADIES 
Give Your Personal Stationery 
the “NEW LOOK” 

Have Your Name and Address 
PRINTED IN GOLD 
(Not an ink—it’s a metallic job) 
50 8Il4,x 11 Folded Sheets 

50 64, Size Envelopes 





Sheets are 20-lb Hammermilll BOTH 
Bond on eine 1). Enve- FOR 
lopes are high grade white 

wove Remittance must ac- $2.98 
company order. No C.O.D.'s} post. 
please. Please print your name 
and address plainly 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
Send all orders to 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 


Dept. CSP-BM 
29 Worthington St. 





paid 








Springfield 3, Mass. 


JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 
25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 

*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
*Create Characters? ‘°Invent Ac- 
tion? * Write Dialogue? °* Show 
Setting? ° Make Alluring Titles? 
*Achieve Interest? ° Polish Your 
Work? °*Sell Your Story? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
instructor. 
This is not a course about writing but 
actual writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with many 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 

Our Fees Are Reasonable. 

For Information, Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Springfleld 3, Mass. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike... 

Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin........... SIA ore 

The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis. 

Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird... 

Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 

Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike... 

Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond... 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wo00d 0.00 

Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker. 

Dictionary of Thoughts 5 

Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffmattcncnnn. 

First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyer... = 

How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Glim.. 

How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns... 

Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton ..ccccccmssssssenesmsnssinetneensnsctnemneneneasit 

I Sell What I Write, Jules Archer 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans 

Mystery Fiction—Theory and haben Marie F. Rodell 

New American Encyclopedia... Fer SPOR ne 

Newsgathering and Newswriting, ‘Robert M. Neal..... 

Plot Digest, Kobold Knight... iiaietiai 

Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen 

Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg................. 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley 

The Said Book, Rodale and Mulock nn. ccsesessetnsesensn 

Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... nn. ccccmccmcmneneon ea 

SBRREEC-SeUCONR SHC IOG, TRUSTE CONTIN nascent 

Style Rule a ssiteiieiie 
Technique of Screenplay Ww riting, “Eugene ‘Vale. pudneabniihies 

The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman.. iesel saath idisdistenneiiotandeadibaban 
Treasury of American Folklore... 

Trial & Error, Jack Woodford... 

Webster's Biographical Dictionary... 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (6th ‘edition) .. 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms.......... sciihgaishteiibacagibsiesa bptaaisebimepooua 

Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard and Lin... ARR er ae 

Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay... ‘eisai dbicaasse ati sci igen aschecsatnosdania 

Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. ‘Reid....... 

Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid. 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June ‘Barr. 

Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & Hyde... 

Writing Light Verse, Richard Armouc........... 

Writing Non-fiction, Walter 5. Campbell 

You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond................. 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 









































Chances are you're trying to dream 
up the perfect gift for one of these 
lucky people! 

And what gift could be more won- 
derful for any or all of them—than a 
crisp U.S. Savings Bond! 

Remember U.S. Savings Bonds pay 
$4 for every $3 at the end of 10 years. 

U.S. Savings Bonds do not lose 
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their value if they’re lost, stolen or 
destroyed. 

They can be turned into cash in 
case of emergency. 


So, settle your gift problems at your 
bank or post office—with U.S. Savings 
Bonds! 

And while you're at it—how about 
some for yourself! 


ny ib cure Sawing U.S. Savings Bends 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 





